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The 


HE elevation of a Negro woman to 

the bench of the City of New York 
as Judge in the Court of Domestic Rela- 
tions is perhaps the most significant 
honor that has come to a woman of her 
race in the history of America. It is more 
than a personal honor, it is an honor for 
all the dark-skinned women who through 
the years have worked and dreamed and 
prayed for the opportunity to show that 
they are worthy of the dignity and re- 
spect that by American standards should 
be accorded to womanhood. 


JUDGE BOLIN 


OPPORTUNITY, on the occasion of her 
appointment to the office of the Corpora- 
tion Counsel of the City of New York, 
printed a short biographical sketch of 
Jane Bolin. Recalling now the enumera- 
tion of her qualifications for that posi- 
tion, it seems that one should have sensed 
then that she was on her way to greater 
responsibilities and higher honors. Cer- 
tainly Miss Bolin brings to her new as- 
signment preparation which is difficult 
to surpass. Honor graduate of Wellesley, 
graduate of the Yale School of Law, her 
formal training was obtained in ranking 
institutions of learning. Added to this is 
a profound interest in social and civic 
problems, which she has expressed by un- 
selfish service with organizations such as 
the Urban League and the National As 
sociation for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People. 


Deserving and capable, however, as 
Miss Bolin unquestionably is, her worth 
might never have been recognized had it 
not been for the moral courage and the 
social vision of Mayor Fiorello H. La 
Guardia. He did not have to appoint her. 
Not all the Negro votes that could be 
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Editor Says 


mustered would have been sufficic at w 
bring about his defeat in the last el. ction 
if cast against him, nor could they haye 
assured victory if they had been ca-t for 
him. It cannot be said, therefore, th :t po- 
litical pressure or consideration di: tated 
Jane Bolin’s appointment. The pro) abii 
ities are that if pressure were applicd, i: 
was against the appointment of \lis 
Bolin rather than for it. 

But without thought other than that oj 
the public good, and the realistic appli- 
cation of the democratic ideal, Mayor 
La Guardia, who has always been cog 
nizant of the social and economic prob- 
lems of the Negro and other minority 
groups, appointed this young woman, 
who possessed all the requisites for the 
job, on the basis of merit. In America 
this is not merely uncommon, it is revolu- 
tionary. 

To Miss Bolin goes all our congratu- 
lations. To the Honorable Fiorello La 
Guardia, Mayor of the City of New 
York, goes the gratitude and respect of 
thirteen million American Negroes. 


THE WPA 


HE prospect of hundreds and 
y vel of men and women being 
dismissed from the WPA is cause for 
apprehension on the part of social work- 
ers and municipal and state authorities 
who envision the possibility of whole- 
sale suffering unless some substitute for 
the WPA is created. They fear not onl) 
the physical suffering, involving hunger 
and exposure, but the spiritual suffering 
which despair promotes and which so 
often ends in complete moral disintegra- 
tion. 
What is true of those who are white 
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suddenly find themselves without 
any assurance of future employment is 
doubly true of the Negroes. Private in- 
dustry, returning to life, may find a place 
for the whites, but private industry, if it 
follows its traditional methods, will be 
slow to open its doors to Negroes except 
on the very lowest levels. 


‘The thousands of Negroes who found 
opportunity for the first time in so-called 
white-collar occupations as clerks, sten- 
ographers, accountants, time-keepers, 
nurses, and recreational leaders have a 
dreary outlook for their immediate fu- 
ture. They have had, for the most part, 
college or at least a high school educa- 
tion. Some of them possess graduate de- 
grees and are highly competent. The 
chances for their employment in private 
industry are exceedingly remote, and in 
the hearts of many there is a bitterness 
which cannot be eradicated by hopeful 
promises of some sort of relief. 

It is a strange predicament in which 
the young Negro finds himself. Philan- 
thropists—many of whom are great and 
powerful industrialists—gave thousands 
of dollars for schools and colleges so that 
he might acquire training to fit himself 
for life and living. And then, when the 
Negro boy or girl completes his training 
and comes out, eager to prove that the in- 
vestment which has been made in him 
was a sound one, he finds that he is unable 
to secure work even when times are 
good (if they ever are) in the plants 
which are owned and controlled by the 
men who made the investment in his 
future. 


The excuses they give are aphorisms 
now. Everyone knows them. And every- 
one knows that they are only excuses. In- 
sofar as the Negro is concerned, Ameri- 
can industry and commerce needs a few 
La Guardias, men who have moral cour- 
age as well as industrial acumen, men 


who will have the same zeal for the pre- 
servation of their investment in men as 
they have for their investments in iron, in 
copper, or in wheat. 


JOEL E. SPINGARN 


H: was a rare combination of crus- 
ader and scholar, soldier and sage. 
It can be truthfully said that no man of 
his generation wrought more valiantly for 
the extension and realistic application of 
the democratic principle in the economic 
and social life of this nation. He chose 
the most defenseless race to defend. All 
the fire of an ardent spirit, all the re- 
sourcefulness of a brilliant intellect, all 
the determination of an unyielding will 
he summoned against the citadels of 
racial prejudice. If on the one hand his 
later years were troubled by the emerg- 
ence of racial oppression as a national 
policy in the dictator-ridden states of 
Europe, on the other he had the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that the acceleration of 
its growth in his own country had been 
checked through his efforts. 


One of the founders and for many 
years president of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People, he was a tremendous influence in 
the effort to preserve the civil rights of 
the Negro. Donor of the Spingarn 
medal, inspiration and symbol of Negro 
achievement, Colonel Spingarn was re- 
sponsible in a large measure for the rec- 
ognition accorded the attainments of Ne- 
groes by the American public. 


He carried the fight for the participa- 
tion of the Negro in this democracy on 
many fronts. He did not always win, but 
he never lost faith in the Negro nor in the 
ultimate triumph of the democratic ideal. 
His passing is a tragic loss to the Negro 
and to America. 
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convulsing the Far East, the average reader, 
overwhelmed by one-sided propaganda, 
should be equipped with John Gunther's Inside 
Asia. This splendid document is a book that 
should be read and pondered by every intelligent 
member of the colored American group. It is 
pitched to the scale of a novel in which nations 
are the leading characters and power politics the 
plot. It is a great story with a moral which is 
obvious; but like the Bible, whose moral serves 
differently every religious sect, the moral of Jn- 
side Asia may have its special significance for 
diverse groups of people. 

Evidently the author is sympathetic to the 
imperialistic mission of European nations among 
Asiatic natives, but he is humanitarian enough 
to write understandingly of the Japanese as an 
Asiatic power and the Chinese and Indians as 
mercilessly exploited subject peoples. No doubt 
a Japanese, writing such a book, would be less 
sympathetic to European nations in Asia and 
more eloquently appreciative of Japan’s des- 
tiny. But as an American observer of the vast, 
strange Orient, Mr. Gunther’s objective presen- 
tation is of greater value than anything that 
might have been done by an Englishman or a 
Japanese. 


Fe: an understanding of the grand drama 


The immense mass chorus of this oriental 
Greek tragedy is the 775,000,000 Chinese, In- 
dians and Malays who are subjected and ex- 
ploited directly and indirectly by European na- 
tions, Britain, France and Holland, with a popu- 
lation of 117,000,000. The Europeans are in 
Asia to get the greatest profit possible out of 
their investments. They have no interest in the 
social welfare of the natives. Probably many of 
them believe in the need of social welfare for 
workers—at home in Europe. 


THE prolific and powerful Japanese nation, 
checked in its immigration and trade expan- 
sion in Europe and America, is striving to control 
and dominate the already subjected Chinese. 
And therein is the key to the gigantic struggle 
of the great powers in East Asia. “Most of 
Asia is a European colony,” Mr. Gunther de- 
clares. The imperialist exploitation of the 
Chinese is colossal, their misery overwhelming. 
Exploitation is not always humane, but it is 
human and universal. The European exploita- 
tion of Asia (and of Africa) is viciously inhu- 
man because it is based upon the unscientific 
and immoral theory of superiority of white per- 
sons over black and brown persons. Few mod- 
ern social thinkers have grappled seriously with 
the racial roots of the imperialist-capitalist sys- 
tem. Radicals have treated the subject inciden- 
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A Noted Negro Author and World Traveler 

Reviews One of the Year's Most Important 

Books, and Reveals How Race Prejudice in Asia 
May Affect Us in America. 


® By CLAUDE McKAY 


tally as if it were not an integral feature of the 
social system. Socialists and Communists have 
historically minimized it. So much so that col- 
ored American radicals, utterly confused, have 
denounced the little business men of the group 
as a menace as great as big capitalists. They 
are chauvinists who stress too much the racial 
aspect of economic exploitation. Many argue 
against colored people supporting colored busi- 
nessmen, who exploit them just like white bus- 
nessmen. The comrades apparently fail to sce 
the vast difference between a man who is cx- 
ploited as a man and a man who is exploited 
as less than a man—like an animal. Yet whether 
in America, Asia or Africa, the imperialists and 
capitalists possess inexhaustible strength and 
absolute power mainly because of the special 
emphasis put upon the difference of race and 
color among the exploited of the worid. 

Hitler, dramatically and brutally imposing an 
inferior status on the Jewish minority, has 
started a movement that will be rocking the 
world long after Hitler and Nazism are dead. 
To fight and defeat Hitlerism, its vile racial 
theories must also be combated. But how can 
the so-called democratic nations effectively fight 
Hitler, when they tacitly endorse him in their 
attitude towards millions of brown and white 
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persons exploited in Asia and Africa? How long 
can ‘hey continue to condemn racial intolerance 
agaist Jews and condone it against Africans 
and Asiatics, unless all the modern scientific 
theories and Christian principles regarding hu- 
manity are discarded. 

\lr. Gunther shows that the actual condition 
of (hina under foreign exploitation and native 
militarists is appalling. Few Americans have 
any realistic conception of Chinese life under 
the foreign concessions: the treaty ports, cus- 
toms control and extraterritoriality. Economi- 
cally and socially the Chinese masses are un- 
imaginably worse off than the peons of the 
the South or Mexico. Where Europeans con- 
trol, Chinese have no social privileges. Edu- 
cated Chinese, even the highest officials, 
cannot enter white clubs, restaurants and hotels. 
In Shanghai Park there was placed the insult- 
ing sign: “No Dogs Or Chinese Allowed,” Mr. 
Gunther relates. The present prime minister of 
China was refused service in a passenger cleva- 
tor because it was reserved for whites only. For- 
eigners control all the wealth of Shanghai, but 
they pay no taxes. 

The average wage of the semi-skilled Chinese 
worker is $2.40 a month, and the working day 
is from 12 to 15 hours. Children start to work 
at six. Chinese girls are sold by their parents 
for $5, for three years’ work in factories under a 
system of indenture. Two million people die of 
starvation every year in China. Twenty-nine 
thousand dead bodies were picked up off the 
streets of Shanghai in 1935. No such horrifying 
conditions exist in the worst native areas of 
South Africa. 


OMPARED to the immense filth-filled cattle- 

shed of China, Japan is a neatly cultivated 
garden. For about 50 years after the Chinese had 
their first little taste of the fruit of British ex- 
ploitation, the Japanese held their country 
tightly closed. When, seventy-five years ago, the 
white power blasted the little brown men out 
of their hermit ways of life, the Japanese im- 
mediately and assiduously began to study the 
amazing activism of the white invaders who had 
prodded them out of their island retreat. Un- 
like the Chinese, who were contented in con- 
sidering themselves the favored sons of Heaven, 
and the Europeans foreign devils, the Japanese 
were quickly aware that they were challenged 
by a superior type of people. So they went right 
out after them to learn their methods. The 
Japanese copied the military, industrial, parlia- 
mentary and even the social system of the Euro- 
peans, and eventually made themselves a great 
power among great powers. 


By the American standard, wages are also 
very low in Japan, but the rate is more than 
double that paid in China. The general stand- 
ard and quality of living is on an infinitely 
higher level than in China. The majority of 
Japanese live frugally and cleanly. The cost of 
living is cheap. There is no extreme disparity 
between the salaries of professional, non-pro- 
fessional and official persons as exists in Europe 
and America. The Japanese use the most mod- 
ern equipment in their industrial plants, which 
are run without graft. They are formidable 
rivals of the highly industrialized nations in the 
world’s markets. 


\ R. GUNTHER describes all this in detail. 

He tells us that the Japanese are the only 
people in Asia who keep abreast of the great 
Western nations. And that they also have all the 
“faults” of those high industrialized nations. The 
Japanese are industrious, efficient and progres- 
sive. They are expansionists, determined, self- 
confident, aggressive. Mr. Gunther clearly 
shows a preference for the easy-going, charm- 
ing and inefficient Chinese. The Japanese, too, 
are aware of the greater and more ancient tra- 
ditions of the Chinese, to whom they are in- 
debted for their culture. Japanese adore the 
Chinese cuisine, which is superior to theirs. But 
they have a mortal fear of becoming Chinafied 
politically. 

The Japanese claim special interests in China. 
They are jealous of the penetration and in- 
fluence of other nations in China. All the great 
nations are naturally jealous of one another 
and suspicious of each other’s motives and 
moves. But the Japanese have reasons to be 
jealous. When the Japanese were victorious in 
the Sino-Japanese war of 1894, China ceded 
the Manchurian peninsular, which is of utmost 
strategic urgency to Japan. But the European 
powers, pretending sympathy for China, com- 
pelled Japan to give up the best fruit of her vic- 
tory. Japan, unable to withstand pressure from 
the combined European powers, gave back 
Manchuria to China. Then Russia, despite her 
almost unlimited territory, seized it. Japan did 
not regain her prize until she defeated Russia 
in 1904. 

After the American Exclusion Act of 1924, 
Mr. Gunther says, the Japanese stepped up their 
expansionist program in China. Japan is the 
most overcrowded country in the world. The 
Japanese, facing trade barriers, immigration re- 
strictions and race prejudice, have been com- 
pelled to overflow into China. The author 
points out that Japan is doing in China pre- 
cisely what other great powers have done. But 
to a moralist that is no excuse. The inexorable 
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necessity of Japanese expansion seems a more 
logical one. 

The main issue in China is imperialist rivalry. 
And it is complicated by the problem of race 
and color. All the great powers in China are 
concerned with their own selfish interests. They 
not only exploit the Chinese: they discriminate 
against all Chinese in China because they are 
not white. The Japanese do not have the good- 
will of the white powers, but they inspire re- 
spect. The nationals of the white nations do not 
act in Japan as they do in China. As citizens of 
a great power, the Japanese in China have equal 
rights with whites. They visit hotels, restau- 
rants and cabarets where whites attend. But I 
understand that the Japanese are sometimes 
mistaken for Chinese, and have to establish 
their identity. 

Aside from the right or wrong of its action 
in China, the Japanese nation is a_ barrier 
against the spread of race and color prejudice 
in Asia. There are large numbers of Chinese 
in Japan. There is no case on record of Japa- 
nese subjecting Chinese to humilating discrim- 
ination in Japan as Europeans do in China. In- 
deed the Chinese hailed the Japanese as the 
savior of Asia after they defeated the Russians 
in 1905. Sun Yat Sen, the modern Chinese 
leader; and General Chiang Kai Shek, the pres- 
ent leader, have both lived as honored exiles in 
Japan. Hundreds of Chinese intellectuals, revo- 
lutionists and students have found refuge in 
Japan and received military and academic train- 
ing there. 


For an age, 


Escape 


By MRS. A. GILBERT PERKINS 


WAS a victim of their combine 


Today the Chinese revolutionists are ar yed 
against Japan because of her invasion of C) ina. 
But Japan has declared her intention to sj. 
tute a new order in China. Japan consid 
weak China, dominaied by European pow 
menace to her national growth. But the \ hite 
nations opposing Japan are more conc: ned 
about their prestige, which is based upon ace 
and color prejudice and intolerance. Nor of 
these powers has offered to give up the sp cial 
concessions by which the Chinese are exp) ited 
and degraded. 

Human dignity is more precious than _ res. 
tige, but the Chinese may believe that \ hite 
imperialism is more desirable than brown im- 
perialism. They have had experience with | th. 
A war between white and brown imperi. lists 
for domination in Asia would inevitably de- 
velop into a conflict of race. In the interes: of 
all that is fine in humanity as a whole, ind 
civilization in general, such a conflict should 
be averted. For it would be infinitely w ors 
than the present Japanese adventure in Chin. 

It is better for the cultural interests of 4]! 
humanity that no one kind of people should 
dominate the entire world. Some of us will 
understand more who have lived in colonies and 
seen the agents of imperialists degrade al! of 
humanity in their treatment of weak subject 
peoples whose skin is not white. They act as 
they do because of prestige—that prestige that 
is thrust forth like a mailed fist in Inside Asic 
which is sacred to them above elementary hu- 
man rights. 


Staggering beneath the load of their weight. 
Struggling with the tasks that they set. 


And trembling at 
Their unreasonable rage, 


As they guzzled the wine made and served by me, 


Yet denied me; 


Till at last, drunk with power and mad with jealousy, 
They turned the weapons of their hate upon each other— 


Forgetting me, 


At last, Praise God, I'm free! 
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That Others 
Might Live 


OPPORTUNITY is Happy to Present This Stir- 
ring Short Story By a New and Promising 
Young Writer. 


@ By EMERSON SHERMAN 


Ma Wallace moved intimately about her 

kitchen, setting the table for the evening 
meal. The air in the room was warm, heavy 
with the odor of cooking food; and the low, 
mellow tones of her humming seemed to har- 
monize with the singing of the boiling pots on 
the stove. 

“Hum, half-pas’ six. The chillen’ll soon be 
home fer supper,” she said to herself. “Well, 
its “bout ready now, anyhow.” She decided to 
rest a minute. 

She made herself comfortable in the arm- 
chair at the head of the table, and glanced fam- 
iliarly about the room which served as a com- 
bination living-room, dining-room and kitchen. 
At the end of the couch, on the floor, was a pair 
of skates which belonged to Bennie, the family’s 
thirteen-year-old baby, and one of 134th 


street’s “bad kids.” don’t mean to be bad,” 


L was the evening of March 19th, 1935. 


he said, musing. “Bennie’s railly a good boy.” 
Over on top of the china closet were Teenie’s 
« hool books. ““My Teenie’s a freshman in col- 
lege.” She smiled as she thought of Teenie, for 
he was always proud to tell the neighbors that 
le was going to college, and how smart he was. 


Against the wall of the other side of the room, 
neatly stacked on the sewing machine, were 
fashion magazines and patterns which Louise, 
the eldest of the children and the family’s main 
source of support, defied anyone to touch. Down 
behind the machine were two or three placards. 
One of them, printed in large red and black 
letters, could be read between the legs of the 
machine: “This store refuses to employ colored 
help! Don’t spend your money where you can't 
work!” It was signed, “The Harlem Citizen's 
Center.” These belonged to Carl, the stump- 
speaker, the picketer, the defender of the work- 
ers, and the oldest boy of the family. 


‘TH placards cast a shadow of unhappiness 

over Ma. They reminded her of Carl’s new 
“radical” activities, of which she just couldn't ap- 
prove. They also reminded her that at supper, 
the night before, Louise had told Carl that he 
spent too much time with “those Reds” instead 
of looking for a job. Carl had become very 
angry and had started to mutter something 
about economic conditions, when Louise, rag- 
ing with anger, had interrupted him. 

“Things would be a lot better if you got 
yourself a job and stopped worrying about 
economic conditions,” she had said crossly. “If 
it wasn’t for me I don’t know what this family 
would do.” 

“My dear, sweet sister,” Carl had answered 

sarcastically, “I suppose it’s too much for you 
to understand that it isn’t only this family, but 
every family in Harlem that is suffering from 
the breakdown of the capitalistic system. 
Why do you think there are speakers on nearly 
every corner of Seventh Avenue at night? .. . 
I'll tel! you why: they're trying to make people 
like you realize that you can’t get jobs, or any- 
thing else, unless you are willing to fight for 
them.” 

Carl had stood up and was emotionally wav- 
ing his arms. 

“That's why,” he had continued, “we're pick- 
eting those stores on 125th Street.” He pounded 
his fist on the table. “We're fighting for jobs 
in the places where we spend our money !” 

Teenie, who had been quietly watching Carl, 
had said, “Carl thinks he’s out on the corner.” 

Then Ma had had to restore peace. 

Ma didn’t like this sort of thing—arguing at 
the table; in fact she didn’t like anything that 
interfered with the peace and solemnity of this 
meal. She was always a little particular about 
supper, more so than about any other meal of 
the day. And why shouldn't she be? It was the 
only time of day that she had her “brood” all 
together, and it was at this time that she offered 
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a prayer of thanks for having been given an- 
other day together and for whatever they had, 
great or small. 

“Naw sir,” she shook her head, “I doan like 
nothin’ that inerferes with our supper.” 

She looked at the clock. ““Mussy me, seven 
o'clock ; I almos’ fergit "bout supper. . . . Wha’s 
them chillen? . . . They could a’ lea? git home 
to supper on time, after I work so hard to git 
it ready.” 


N A always got nervous and upset when the 

children were late for supper, but this eve- 
ning she got more upset than usual. She had 
worked herself up to the point of really worry- 
ing when Louise burst through the door. 

“Ma! Ma!” she said excitedly, “Carl has 
made up some leaflets and he’s passing them 
out down at the subway station! Look, Ma, 
it says that a boy has been beaten in Kranses’ 
store on 125th Street.” 

“Oh! Mah goodnes’,” said Ma frantically ; 
“vestiddy speakin’ on the corner ’n today han- 


din’ out them papers... . A boy beat up in a 
sto’... . I know he’ll get himself in a lot o’ trou- 
ble... . I'll jest go and get him, right now.” She 


reached for her coat on the back of the door. 

“Aw, Ma, he'll be all right,’ said Louise, “He 
wouldn’t come home now, even if you did go 
down there.” 

After a few persuasive moments she was able 
to keep Ma at home. 

A moment later Teenie came in. 

“Oh it’s you, Tennie,” said Ma. “Thank 
goodnes’ you’re home!” She put her arms about 
him. He kissed her on the forehead. 

“Hello, sweetheart,” he said gently, “what's 
bothering my Mama?” 

“It’s Carl again, ’e’s down there at that sub- 
way handin’ out some sorta papers, and I know 
’e'll git in some terble trubble.” 

“Aw, don’t worry, Ma, he'll take care of him- 
self.” Teenie patted her comfortingly. 

“Here’s one of the leaflets,” said Louise. “It 
says some boy’s been beaten in a store on 125th 
Street.” 

“Yes,” Teenie said, “I heard about it on 
the way home. Everybody’s going down there. 
. .. | wonder what the boy did?” 

“Nothing, probably,” Louise said indignant- 
ly, “you don’t have to do anything to be mis- 
treated in some of those stores.” 

“Sometimes,” said Teenie, “I think Carl and 
the rest of them are right, after all. ... We'll 
never get any more than we fight for, and the 
sooner we start, the sooner we'll get something.” 

“Bennie! Where's Bennie?” asked Ma ex- 
citedly. She had been puttering about the stove. 
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“Did ‘ja see Bennie down stairs. Teenie y 


va 5 pose a 

“No, Ma, no,” interrupted Teenie, com. rt- 
ingly, “Bennie’s probably down at the cor er, 
.. He’s all right.” 

Teenie wasn’t any too sure that Bennie \as 
really cown at the carner, so to satisfy hin elf 
as well a; his mother, he went out to look {or 
him. He reached the corner of Seventh Ave: ue, 
but Bennie wasn’t to be seen anywhere. 

As Teenie looked about, it seemed that ey. ry- 
one had but one thought in mind—to ge! to 
125th Street. Men, women, and boys, in | xt 
all Harlem seemed headed in that direction It 
was not the happy, carefree group that |.ad 
strolled laughingly along the Avenue the cay 
before. Now they walked determinedly ond 
some of them murmured angrily; others strode 
by in quiet but violent rage. 

Teenie saw a big, powerful fellow, his shirt- 
sleeves rolled up to his shoulders, standing on 
the curb, saying, as he beckoned with his stecl- 
like arms, “Come on! Come on men, fight for 
your rights! Come on! White men held us 
slaves. White men lynched us. White men de- 
nied us justice. Now they won't even let us work 
in places where we spend our money. They even 
gone and beaten a black boy in a store on 125th 
Street. We got to fight ‘em like they fight us.” 

So, like a dark, powerful thunder cloud they 
moved on, driven by a wind of hate that had 
had its origin in centuries of slavery, that now 
was being given force and momentum by the 
recollection of the many lynchings and a mil- 
lion other wrongs that had been committed 
against them. 


NCONSCIOUSLY, Teenie was gripped by 

the tenseness that filled the air, and he, too, 

began to walk toward 125th Street. As he fell in 
with the crowd, he heard one of them say: 

“It’s a shame, they've probably killed that 
boy by now.” 

“Yes,” said another, “we oughter drive all 
the white folks out of Harlem!” 

A third man said, “One of these storekeepers 
said to me, ‘You niggers can spend your money 
in this store, but you can’t work here.’ ” 

“Yes,” agreed the first, “these stores are sure 
sore-spots. There’s been too much trouble with 
them. . . . Something’s bound to happen. And 
whatever happens today is just the lighting of 
the match.” 

“There'll be a change in Harlem after this 
said the second as the crowd surged, pushing 
him away from Teenie. 

As Teenie walked along, his ears rang with 
the statements of the three men. (A boy killed 
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_ Drive white folks out. . . . Niggers, you can’t 
wort here.) He almost forgot that he was 
sear ving for Bennie and not avenging the beat- 
ing of a black boy, or whatever else there was 
to be avenged. He had known that there was 
raci.l prejudice, but much of what he heard 
was new. In school he had known people of 
other races, and had thought little of it. He 
had also heard his brother Carl, on many oc- 
casions, speak of race friction, but he had looked 
upon what he had said as 
the ravings of an over-en- 
thusiastic kid. Now, he 
didn’t know what to think. 

A moment later, he 
found himself in the midst 
of the angry crowd in 
front of Kranses’ store. 

“Where is the boy?” 
yelled a woman. 

“Yes,” screamed anoth- 
er, “What have they done 
with him ?” 

“What has you white 
folks done wid dat boy?” 
yelled a man as he pointed 
towards the store. 

Someone else cried, 
“They've took him down 
in the basement!” 

“Drive the whites out of 
Harlem!” said another. 

“Yes,” came from a 
woman, “drive ‘em out, 
the blood-suckers.” 

A woman in the front of 
the crowd, at the store —.- 
trance, shricked, “They've 
killed him! They've killed him!” 

At that moment one of the store employees 
started to close the doors. The crowd surged 
forward, and amid a terrifying din carried with 
it the doors and part of the plate-glass windows 
as it swept on into the store. They began to 
throw and smash everything that came near 
their hands. 

At the same instant fighting, smashing and 
crashing began in many other stores along 125th 
Street. In a few minutes the air was alive with 
flying objects. Harlem had gone mad. 

The crowd became wilder, more ruthless in 
its destroying. It forgot the beating of the boy 
in its eagerness to avenge all of the wrongs the 
race had ever received. Hate that had lain deep 
in thousands of hearts since childhood came 
forth now, more vehemently than ever. 

It was a sort of defensive hate that says, you 
hate me, I'll hate you; you beat me, I'll beat 
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you; you kill me, I'll kill you. The mob began 
to smash and tear down everything that was 
white or belonged to a white man. It was now 
clearly black against white, and throughout the 
streets of Harlem, wherever a white face was 
seen, fighting took place. 

At home, Ma impatiently paced the floor, 
awaiting the return of Teenie and Bennie. When 
they did not come, without letting Louise know, 
she stole anxiously down the stairs and into the 
street. She didn’t know 
where to begin to look, 
but one thing she did 
know—her boys, Carl, 
Teenie and Bennie were 
out there somewhere. Like 
them, she turned towards 
125th Street. 

At 127th Street, some- 
thing crashed into a plate- 
glass window above Ma’s 
head. Shattered glass fell 
all about her. As _ the 
crowd rushed forward to 
gather tin cans to be 
thrown into other win- 
dows, Ma heard some one 
say, “Break all the white 
storekeeper’s windows!” 
Frantically she fought her 
way through this crowd, 
and a second later charged 
into another at the next 
corner. 

Some one yelled, “That's 
a colored store.” Ma 
looked up. In the win- 
dow was a sign which 
said, “This store is owned by Colored.” The 
crowd passed it by. Next door, in the window 
of a Chinese laundry, Ma saw a similar sign 
which read, “Me Colored too.’ The crowd 
laughed and passed it by also. Ma became a 
little bewildered, and was about to ask some- 
one what it was all about, when she was knocked 
to the sidewalk as the crowd ran to get away 
from a galloping mounted policeman. Getting 
to her feet, she was carried almost bodily by 
the mob over to a large chain shoe store. In its 
window there was also a sign, but all Harlem 
knew that this store was not colored, and a 
volley of objects swept away all traces that 
glass had ever existed in its display window. 
Ma remembered that she had gone into that 
store once to get Bennie a pair of shoes, and 
the clerk had said to her that if she didn’t like 
the pair he had showed her, she could go some- 
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where else. For a moment she was almost glad 
that the crowd had smashed the windows. 

“Lawdy me, I most forgit "bout my chillen. 
Lawd, I got to find *em,” she said to herself. 
“Carl might know how to take care of hisse’f, 
but wid de devil runnin’ loose lak this, Teeny 
and Bennie liable to get in some trouble.” 


ETERMINED to find her boys, Ma began 

to dart in and out through the crowd. Fev- 

erishly she searched the face of every man and 

boy, hoping to find the familiar features of one 

of her own. Clutching a young man’s arm, she 
called, “Teenie! Teenie!” 

The young man looked at her coldly and did 
not answer. 

On she went, searching, stopping this one 
and that one, not realizing how uncertain her 
chances were to find her boys. A group of 
young men rushed toward her. She tried to see 
the face of each one of them, but none of them 
noticed her, they were too concerned with their 
own safety. She was swept aside, down to the 
ground a second time. When she attempted to 
get up, she saw a police-horse running wildly 
through the crowd toward her. She covered her 
face and laid still; the horse jumped over her. 

She arose wearily. Her steps were no longer 
steady, but her determination to find her boys 
had not weakened in the slightest. She was 
driven on by fear of what might be happening 
to them. With all her strength she surged for- 
ward. She had to find them, even if it took her 
all night. 

She passed resolutely on through the milling 
crowds. She met a group of young looters, run- 
ning, with their arms filled with bundles of 
clothing. They brushed her aside and she stag- 
gered to the sidewalk. In the scuffle, one of them 
dropped his bundle near her, then disappeared 
with the others. 

The police officer pursuing them came upon 
the bundle. Near it he saw Ma, struggling to 
get up. The frustrated officer angrily snatched 
the old lady to her feet. “You old hag,” he 
sneered, “you ought to be ashamed of yourself 
—looting. . . . I'll take care of you.” Before she 
knew what was happening, she was hauled up 
into a passing police-wagon and thrown in. 

As first Ma was too confused to care about 
her own troubles. When she realized that 
she was in a police-wagon, she burst into tears. 
What would happen to her boys before the 
night was over? How would they manage with- 
out her? What would the neighbors say about 
her being in jail? It was more than she could 
bear. She knew that she would never be able 
to live this down, and her a good church mem- 
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ber, too. She was at the end of her wits, so he 
began to pray more earnestly than ever bef. re. 
As she saw her situation, only a miracle cc ;}4 
save her from impending disgrace. 

After a block or two the wagon stopped nd 
a strong, metallic voice yelled through the \ ire 
door, “Hey, make more room in there. Get b ck 
there, you.” The doors were unlocked. ‘he 
same voice said again, “Hey, push back th: re, 
make more room.” Other men and women «- 
gan to pack into the already-crowded wag in. 

Suddenly, a large group of men who had 
been loitering on a street corner attacked ‘he 
officer. A second later, Ma found herself lying 
half-unconscious, but free, on the sidewalk nv ar 
the entrance of a building. Hurriedly she pulled 
herself into the doorway, out of sight and our 
of the way of the fighting crowd. She utterec a 
sigh of relief, but she was so completely «.- 
hausted that she couldn't have gone any further 
even if her life had depended on it. 


N a short time the crowd had moved on to an- 
other part of the street and Ma was left alone 
There in the darkness of the doorway, a feeling 
of helplessness and loneliness gripped her, and 
she began to whimper like a small child who 
has been left alone. She felt as though she had 
spent the last ounce of strength in her body. 
All of her fight was gone now; she was ready 
to give up and stay there. 

Suddenly she heard the sound of running 
feet. The sound came nearer, then she heard 
pistol shots. One, two, three bullets whizzed by 
her hiding place. A group of men ran past. 
A second later, another shot was heard. A young 
man fell to the sidewalk in front of Ma’s retreat, 
uttering a shrill, agonizing groan. 

Apparently he had turned the corner, un- 
aware of what was going on, and had met a 
stray bullet. 

Ma waited a moment. Now it was safe for 
her to leave her retreat. Feebly she limped over 
to the boy. 

“Teenie! Teenie! Oh my Gawd!” 

Ma was so terrified and shocked by finding 
him there, hurt, that her only relief came 
through blood-curdling screams. 

“Oh, Teenie! Teenie my son!” 

““M-ma,” he whispered breathlessly as he pat- 
ted her soaked cheek. “How did you—g-get 
here, sweet-t-heart?” His hand dropped from 
her face. “Don’t, Ma, I—I'll be al-Iright. . . . 
I couldn’t f-f-find—.” 

He sank to the ground. 

A moment later, Louise and an officer seemed 
to have appeared, at the same time, out of no- 

(Continued on Page 254) 
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Opportunity 
The 
Everglades 


The Story of Lawrence A. Silas, Horida’s Most 
Successful Negro Rancher. 


@ 8) ELLA WASHINGTON GRIFFIN 


O most of us the term “The Everglades” 

suggests a place which is an outpost of 

civilization. A view of the region serves 
only to confirm this impression. There are miles 
and miles of damp, low land covered with end- 
less grass, scrub palmetto, with here and there 
a “hammock,” or sort of oasis, of tall palm trees, 
thickets, and vines. The palm trees, though 
beautiful, look lonely and menacing and often 
serve as eyries for the buzzards which are for- 


Tom Stuckey, Lawrence Silas’s assistant, with a group of horses in the corral. 


ever seen wheeling and dipping with their pow- 
erful wings high in the air. It is, then, significant 
and interesting to know that a Negro has been 
able to take a portion of this desolate and for- 
saken wilderness and to create upon it a profit- 
able business. 

More than fifty years ago, when most of Flo- 
rida was a wilderness, a Negro named Tom 
Silas owned and operated a huge cattle ranch 
near the northern border of The Everglades. 
Kissimmee, the nearest town, was more than 
fifty miles away, and even then it was a typical 
cattle men’s town. Tom Silas was known and 
respected for miles around by all, both black 
and white, for they knew him to be honest and 
upright, a shrewd cattheman, and a loyal and 
capable citizen. He and his wife had a large 
number of children, and to provide for their 
schooling, he himself had to hire a teacher, for 
the ranch was so isolated that there was no 
school nearer than Kissimmee. 


Today, although eight of Tom Silas’s sons are 
still living, and all are creditably earning a live- 
lihood, only one, Lawrence, is left to carry on 
his father’s unusual work. If you were to visit 
Lawrence Silas at his spacious new ranch and 
home in Kissimmee, in the hope of learning 
something about his cattle business, he and his 
wife and daughter would doubtless greet you 
very cordially. Probably you would first be 
shown the big barn where the horses are kept, 
and the corral to which the cattle are driven 
after having been rounded up for branding, dip- 
ping, castrating or emasculating, or for other 
treatment. Possibly you would be fortunate 
enough to witness a branding, to see the S 
brands heating in the open fire, the cattle driven 
in groups of four or five into the pens whose 
narrow confines force them to stand quite still, 
as they bear in silence the searing of the hot 


iron being wielded by skillful cowboys. 


Perhaps you might happen 
to reach the Silas place when 
some horse trading was in pro- 
gress and a group of cattle- 
men, all white, had come for a 
look at the new bunch of 
horses which Mr. Silas had re- 
cently received from Colorado. 
One weathered-looking old fel- 
low will tell you that “I’ve 
knowed Law’ence Silas for 
fifty years. We played to- 
gether when we was boys, and 
now we're getting to be old 
men together. There ain’t a 
better man nowhere than 
Law’ence Silas.” You would 
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find it a thrilling sight-—the horses being 
driven in from the pasture with their manes 
and tails blowing in the breeze as_ the 
riders head them into the corral. Tom 
Stuckey, the well-known Negro horseman from 
the West, puts the horses through their paces 
for the men’s inspection, and much talk and 
good natural chaff follows concerning the com- 
parative merits of the stock. There are no 
“dudes” among this bunch of men. Ten gallon 
hats, cowboy boots, and tobacco chewing are 
the rule. Most of them come of forebears who 
have raised cattle for generations. You might 
be startled to see a young white cowboy come 
galloping up with a flourish, leading a frisky 
mare which he has brought to be mated with 
Mr. Silas’s beautiful chestnut stallion. 


You would be interested, too, to see the thor- 
oughbred Brahman bulls, with their long horns, 
big round ears, humped backs, and mammoth 
bodies. When bred with the typical Florida 
cow, a better type of beef cattle results. Several 
Brahman bulls are kept by Mr. Silas for this 
purpose. 

After having viewed all of the interesting 
sights around Kissimmee, if you wished to delve 
still further into the cattle country, Mr. Silas 
would take you on the fifty-mile trip down to 
the old ranch on the border of “The Ever- 
glades.” On the way, you would pass through 
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such queer-sounding places as Holopaw, Yel: w, 
and Illeapaw. At Kenansville you would | ive 
the hard road and the last vestige of civilizat n, 
and plunge into the heart of the Florida pra ‘ie, 
For about twelve miles you would drive r cht 
over the grasslands, so smooth that it is not ne- 
cessary to follow even such wheel tracks as t! cre 
may be in some spots. You would see hund: «ds 
of Mr. Silas’s thousands of head of cattle :at- 
tening on the lush vegetation of this typical 
land. Now and then a bunch of hogs, scurry ing 
along, might halt your progress, but you w: ld 
probably meet no other people—aunless it sho ild 
be the Seminole Indians as you pass one of their 
picturesque villages. At long last you would 
come to the ranch house—a rough, low striuc- 
ture shadowed in the midst of a cluster of cor- 
geous palm trees. Perhaps the “neighbors,” the 
nearest of which lives six or eight miles away, 
may have gathered for a butchering so that \ou 
may be fortunate enough to witness that—if \ou 
are brave enough. 

It is only after viewing this ranch, with its 
thousands of acres of land where men go into 
the wilderness for days at a time rounding up 
cattle, that one realizes how one man, in cast- 
ing down his bucket where he was, has com- 
pletely surmounted race prejudice and hatred 
simply because in his business there has been 
neither time nor place for it. Truly for Law- 
rence Silas there is no color line! 


By HERBERT CLARK JOHNSON 


[“ sick, clear to the marrow of my bone, 
For scents of moulded wood and wet leaf musk, 


I’m sick to go back home and sit alone 
And listen to the sound of rain at dusk. 


I'm sick to hear a clear-toned cow bell sound 
Come from the flat and mingle with the gees 
And haws of neighbors turning mules around 
And black birds singing rain in poplar trees. 


I'm sick for daisy-covered hills that touch 
The outer sky. I know that I shall find 
Them changed ; yet it is not the hills so much 


That count, but what the hills recall to mind. 


Some day you'll call aloud for me to come, 
But I'll be climbing hills up to my home. 
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Men Who 
Things 


@ By WILEY A. HALL 


NE of Richmond's outstanding business 
men is R. W. Johnson, collector and ex- 
pert judge of early American woodcraft, 

repairer of fine furniture, and a cabinet-maker 
of distinction. 

Landmarks in his career as an expert crafts- 
man have been the restoration of the Prest- 
would Mansion, in Mecklenburg County, Vir- 
ginia; the restoration of government furniture 
in the Marine offices at Quantico, and the win- 
ning of high honors in art and furniture exhi- 
bits all over the country. 

The Prestwould Mansion 
job is the biggest that he has 
handled to date, requiring 
three years of painstaking 
work. This old mansion was 
built between 1760 and 1770, 
and was purchased in 1915 by 
Mr. H. Goddard, of Freeport, 
Illinois. Recently the pur- 
chaser decided to renovate the 
furniture and to make the 
mansion a showplace. Mr. 
Johnson was selected for this 
delicate and important task, 
and under his capable hands 
the antique pieces were re- 
stored to their original beauty 
and loveliness. 

The contract to rebuild the 
government’s furniture at 
Quantico was another tribute 
to his reputation as an expert 
craftsman. The furniture in- 
volved included every type of 
equipment imaginable, from 
office desks and swivel chairs 
to expensive upholstered social- 


Mr. Johnson (center foreground) 


hall lounges and easy-chairs; but each of the 
thousands of small operations necessary was per- 
formed with expert care and precision, and the 
completed job won high praise. 

Mr. Johnson’s present interest lies chiefly in 
two fields: the making and repairing of uphol- 
stered furniture, and the purchase, restoration, 
and sale of genuine antique pieces. The uphol- 
stery department of his big, modern workshop 
has a large patronage and a reputation for turn- 
ing out only the very highest grade of work. 
And the antiques that he selects for his patrons, 
on frequent trips to New York, are invariably 
beautifully made, well-designed and strong 
enough for many years of wear. So keen is his 
eye for the genuine that not a single piece sold 
by him has ever been found to be other than as 
he represented it. 

Starting in business “on his own” in 1908 
after a three-year apprenticeship, with a capital 
of only $19, Mr. Johnson has created a busi- 
ness that for the past nine years has employed 
cight persons—seven shop workers and a book- 
keeper—-without a single layoff. Many young 
persons are eager to enter his shop as apprentice 
workers, and to those that he selects he gives a 
thorough background of training, not only in 
the fine arts of furniture-making and antique- 
restoration, ut in the principles of progressive 
business management as well. 


and his Staff. 
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Two Letters 


The following exchange of letters, between mem- 
bers of the senior class of a small Georgia training 
school and William Jay Schieffelin, a member of the 
trustee boards of Hampton and Tuskegee Insti- 
tutes, speaks for itself. 


Fitzgerald, Georgia 
April 14, 1939 
Mr. William J. Schieffelin, 
620 Park Avenue, 
New York City, N. Y. 
My dear Mr. Schieffelin : 

Our class in Sociology is now developing a 
unit on the needs of the Negro. In order to ob- 
tain first-hand information on the subject, we 
are asking several of the outstanding and influ- 
ential citizens of the country to frankly answer 
the following question : 


If you had everything necessary—money, 
influence, even the gift of prophecy and 
magic—what would you do for the Negro? 


Your reply will be of much interest and bene- 
fit to our class and school. 
Very truly yours, 
THE SENIOR CLASS, 
Ben Hill County Training School 


April 26, 1939 
The Senior Class, 
Ben Hill County Training School, 
Fitzgerald, Georgia. 


Dear Senior Class: 


Your question comes to me at a fortunate 
time because I am at Hampton Institute where 
breathes the atmosphere of friendly relations 
and mutual service between the white and the 
black races in our country. Hampton graduates 
classes each year which go home to spread the 
ideals of self-respect and citizenship, the dignity 
of honest labor and the hope of goodwill be- 
tween the races. 
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Your question suggests that if one were on 4i- 
potent what could be done in behalf of he 
Negro. The fact that such a question co» \¢s 
from a group of white students in the hear. of 
Georgia is itself an encouraging sign that ‘he 
movement to bring about better condition: jx 
gaining momentum. Your question uses the tm 


“magic” which may be interpreted as fait 
faith that can remove mountains. So let us 4 
sume that faith has removed race prejudice | nd 
put in its place human sympathy based uy. in 
knowledge of the aspirations, and appreciation 
of the achievements, of many of our Negro :¢l- 
low citizens. 


Your class in Sociology might well invite mx :n- 
bers of your county or state interracial comr is- 
sion to picture to you how constantly local «if- 
ficulties are removed and goodwill is restored 
through study of the situation and by invoking 
helpfulness in place of jealousy or competiticn. 
The class should make a wider survey covering 
the crisis in which the share-croppers find the:- 
selves. Here, of course, is where money is vital 
and the example of Sherwood Eddy’s commun- 
ity plantation points toward the solution. 


Most of us feel that Negroes should have the 
same opportunity for training and employment 
as other citizens have, and there is no doubt that 
if race prejudic e could be overcome, labor 
unions would welcome Negroes into the mem- 
bership. 

Negroes today do not want to have things 
done for them, but they do want the same op- 
portunity to do things that other people have, 
therefore your question might more wisely be, 
“What can Negroes do for us?” This I 
would answer, they can teach us how to value 
the more important things in life—loyalty and 
laughter, music and song, sacrifice and fnend- 
ship, and last but not least, real appreciation of 
character, or what they call “quality.” 


The point of view of both the white people 
and the Negroes would be truer, and therefore 
freer from prejudice, if the more enlightened. 
better educated and most successful Negroes 
were given opportunity to discuss these questions 
with their white neighbors, and I think your 
class might well seck out ten or twenty of the 
leading colored men and women in your county 
and ask them to confer with you from time to 
time. What you will learn and what they will 
learn will bring about great good. 

Thanking you for the honor you have done 
me, 

Sincerely yours, 


WM. JAY SCHIEFFELIN 
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Where 


Insurance 
alls Down 


@ By JAMES A. JOHNSON 


HAT is the best type of insurance 
to buy?” is a question which peo- 
ple everywhere are constantly ask- 
ing. Especially is this true of the young people 
who are just coming out of college and are 
thinking of buying their first life insurance con- 
tract. More and more it seems that people are 
realizing that fraternal orders do not afford ade- 
quate protection for fu- 
ture contingencies. These 
societies, whole they have 
their place and have done 
very splendid work, can- 
not offer the protection 
given by a life insurance 
contract. 


Over and over I have 
been asked by students, 
teachers and other people 
from various walks of 
life, “Where can I get 
information about insur- 
ance companies and the 
best kind of insurance to 
buy?” The more I think 
about this question the 
more I am_ impressed 
with the fairness and the 
importance of such a 
query. Life insurance 


companies represent the 
Negro’s greatest achieve- 
ment from the point of 
capital, employment, and 


skill. The combined assets of 


managerial 
these companies represent the Negro’s greatest 


economic accumulation. Today we have six- 
teen well-known Old Line Legal Reserve com- 
panies. In addition we have some seven In- 
dustrial Legal Reserve companies and _ thirty 
or more Stipulated Premium and Assessment 
associations. In 1937 alone, ten Negro insur- 
ance companies received over nine million dol- 
lars in premiums and gave employment to five 
thouand, five hundred sixty-seven Negroes. 
These figures indicate that Negro insurance 
companies might well be classified as Big Busi- 
ness. Yet I wonder if this Big Business is doing 
what it might towards answering the question, 
“Where can I get information about insurance 
companies and the best kind of insurance to 
buy ?”--which question thousands of others no 
doubt find equally perplexing. 


A study of the methods employed by most 
of our companies reveals that each company, 
on employing new agents, gives them a few 
days of instruction in salesmanship, the history 
and traditions of the company: sends them out 
with an older agent or district manager for a 
few days to see how they “put over a sale ;” and 
then turns them loose on their own to sell in- 
surance. This is a very unscientific and ineffi- 
cient method of training men who go before the 
public representing Big Business, and partly ac- 
counts for the high turnover of the agency per- 


Only Negro Insurance Companies Offer Opportunities for the Employment of 
Highly Trained Business Office Experts Like These, Who Work for the North 


Carolina Mutual Company. 
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sonnel and the low production per agent of 
many companies. 

The average Negro agent who goes out to 
represent his company—and to the public he is 
the company—knows very little about the com- 
modity that he is trying to sell, practically noth- 
ing about the business of insurance, or the shift- 
ing of sociological and economic trends which 
effect changes in demands for certain types of 
insurance contracts. Most insurance agents, after 
years of experience at best, might be compared 
to the old-fashioned patent-medicine doctor. Life 
insurance is a commodity and like any other 
commodity should be bought in connection with 
a definite need. Therefore insurance companies 
should put into the field trained men who can 


diagnose the needs of a prospective buyer and. 


prescribe for him the type of policy that will 
best meet his needs pretty much as the modern 
physician, after carefully studying and examin- 
ing the patient, writes the prescription to meet 
the .needs of that particular patient. In other 
words, the agent must help the prospective pur- 
chaser buy insurance to meet particular needs 
just as he would buy his clothes according to 
certain needs. A man does not buy one suit and 
attempt to make it fit every occasion, nor should 
he expect one type of insurance contract to give 
complete insurance coverage or to meet every 
insurance need. Therefore the well-trained, alert 
insurance salesman can sell to the same person 
several insurance contracts if he can show the 
average person that, if he is to be reasonably 
protected, he needs several kinds of insurance. 

The question, “Where can I get information 
about insurance companies and the best type of 
insurance to buy?” slightly modified, applies 


with equal force to the average insurance a ent 
in the field—namely: Where can I find . 
more about the institution of insurance so 

I can better prescribe for the needs of 
clients? Both questions, it seems to me, can 

be answered by the National Negro Insur 
Association, in which some twenty-eight N 
Insurance Companies hold membership. 
association might well set up an insurance tr :j 
ing school or endow an insurance chair at or 
more of the Negro colleges or universities 
give scholarships to college graduates who 
interested in life insurance as a career. 1 
college graduates, after a year of intensive tri 
ing in the principles and problems of insuraiice, 
and in salesmanship, would then connect with 
the insurance company of their choice and re- 
ceive special training in the traditions, principles 
and policies of that company and the type of in- 
surance contracts it is prepared to sell. If this 
program were adopted I believe the following re- 
sults would follow: (1) More efficiently trained 
young men would be attracted in larger num- 
bers to the insurance business; (2) Each com- 
pany’s agency turnover would be materially re- 
duced; (3) Production would be stepped up 
at a reducing rate of cost; (4) Lapses would 
be materially reduced; (5) The public would 
be given better insurance service; and (6) The 
public would come to look upon the selling of life 
insurance as work requiring something of the 
same type of professional training or specializa- 
tion as that required by the professions of teach- 
ing, law, medicine or other highly respected 
callings and therefore would have more con- 
fidence in the diagnoses and prescriptions of the 
insurance salesman. 


I Am Herman Roy 


By OCTAVE LILLY, Jr. 


I AM Herman Roy, 


who in passion shot and killed 


a pampered little boy 


who sought to prove how skilled 
he was at throwing stones 
(by fracturing three of my rib-bones) 


I did not think in terms of white and black 
but only saw injustice raise its ugly head 
and used the surest means of fighting back 

I knew. So he is dead 

and because his skin was white 

and mine black I must live forever and a night 
in this eternal hell: 

a fourteen-year-old boy condemned for life 

to haunting dreams and endless mental strife 
in a dank and dismal penitentiary cell. 
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First Negro 
Milkman 


Big Success 


@ By CLARENCE M. MITCHELL, Jr. 


returning home in the wee hours of morn- 

ning, the milkman is just another worker, 
but to the Negroes of St. Paul, Minnesota, where 
George Holland, a handsome brown chap with 
a ready smile, delivers milk each morning in the 
Rondo area, he is a symbol of an industrial 
victory on three fronts. 

In some cities the pay of a milk-truck driver 
hovers below the living-wage mark on the em- 
ployment thermometer. In Minnesota's capital, 
however, the 
powerful union 
controlling this 
work has helped 
to boost the sal- 
ary scale to an 
average of $165 
a month, with 
commissions for 
extra sales. 
Drivers get one 
day off each 
week and two 
weeks’ vacation 
with pay. Such 
a job is worth 
going after, and 
that is exactly 
what the Ne- 
groes of St. Paul 
did. 

The obstacles 
in the way were 


T: early risers, and to celebrators who are 


three: The first was that none of the larger com- 
panies had ever employed a Negro driver and 
were not, for the most part, interested in doing 
so. The second was that the question of whether 
a Negro could get into the Milk Driver’s Union 
had never been answered. Even some members 
of the Union expressed the opinion that “Ne- 
groes are not admitted.” The third was the past 
experience of a few small milk companies, whose 
efforts to use colored drivers had been unsuc- 
cessful. 


The first hurdle was crossed when the Min- 
nesota Milk Company, one of the largest dairies 
in the country, agreed to employ George Hol- 
land as a solicitor with the understanding that 
when he brought in enough customers to take 
250 units a day (one quart of milk is a unit) 
he would be given a truck. Even then many 
prospects turned him down because they 
thought that his appointment was a trick, or 
felt that it would be impossible for him to get 
enough cooperation from other people. 


To satisfy those who did not believe he would 
get on a truck, the Urban League persuaded 
the Company to give him one before he had 
attained his quota. Immediately orders began 
to pour in. Within thirty days the Negro driver 
reached his quota and became an accredited 
milk driver. 


The people of the Rondo section soon caught 
the spirit of the effort and began giving their 
business to him. Some white drivers complained 
about the loss of customers. However, since 
twelve companies do business in the area where 


George Holland and His Milk Truck. 
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he sells, no one driver really lost much business. whether its Constitution had meaning or jot. 


Soon he was delivering 300 units of dairy pro- and it showed the Negro community the tre. 
ducts per day. Even the most skeptical then re- mendous power it could wield toward corre. ing 
alized that he had the right combination of the problem of unemployment. 

brains, brawn and personality needed for the A peculiar social phenomenon of our ti. » js 
job. They also appreciated that, regardless of that there is hardly a community in the Ur ted 
what had happened in the past, it was up to States where the buying power of Negro: . js 
them to help make this effort a success. not important. 

The question of union membership was set- Unfortunately, some businesses have not -en 
tled in an unexpected way. During an argu- able to see the connection between this ma ket 
ment in a barber shop, a representative of the and their employment policies. Almost e) ery 
Union happened to be present. As the partici- business man likes to feel that in additio: to 

‘ pants hotly insisted that “George Holland will paying taxes and being a respectable citi-cn, 
never get in the Union,” the representative he represents the source of livelihood for m.iny 
pulled out an identification card, told them other people. This enables him to say in effect, 
who he was, and then stated that the Constitu- “use my product, because when you do s« it 
tion of the Union forbids discrimination against helps to create employment.” In even the sm ll- 
any race. Calmed, but not convinced, the listen- est of communities Negroes usually represcnt 
ers remained skeptical until they got definite part of the public to which such appeals ire 
proof a few weeks later, when the Negro driver made. It is natural, then, that they should «\so 
was formally initiated. expect to share in the jobs which their buying 

The matter established a precedent of im- power helps to create. 
portance to all parties concerned. It gave the The case of George Holland demonstrates 
company a chance to get new business, it gave how such an expectation can be turned into re- 
the Union an opportunity to demonstrate ality. 


To Marian Anderson 


By CARLTON F. WILSON 


Ou: sweet singer whose gentle face 

Is veiled with shadows of a darker clime, 
"Mid us you walk in humble, queenly grace,— 
A Soul undimmed by tide or time! 


Oh! thou possessed of Fubal’s lyre, 
Whose lips Apollo’s shrine hath truly blest, 
Thy heart’s aflame with David's holy fire, 
The sacred harp’s at thy behest. 


A voice with mystic, plaintive cry, 
Then organ-like in grandeur stirs my soul, 
Or soars on silver wings to cleave the sky, 
Rich-toned as Autumn’s golden scroll. 


My heart which sprang from Southern soil, 
And her ancestral halls shall ever grace, 

Hails thee, conceived in bonds of lowly toil, 
An Esther born unto thy race! 


Aida’s kin, with song divine 
As ere was sung by winds upon the reed, 
May God’s eternal years be ever thine, 
Thy Art transcends all race or creed! 
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They Began 
The Fight 
Slavery 


@ By HERBERT APTHEKER 


R. Leonard Twynham performed a 
M distinct historical service in resurrect- 

ing the anti-slavery labors of William 
Burling in 1716, but it was inaccurate, and un- 
fair to Burling’s predecessors, to indicate that 
the report of his speech printed in 1737 con- 
tituted the first anti-slavery document. | Oppor- 
tunity, June, 1939). 

Sixty-four years before William Burling made 
known his noble sentiment—-to be precise, on 
May 18, 1652—the representatives of Warwick 
and Providence in Rhode Island, at the urging 
of Samuel Gorton, passed an anti-slavery law 
which forbade the unpaid employment of a 
Negro for more than ten years under the penalty 
of a £40 fine. While it is true that the law was 
hardly enforced, it is likewise true that it was 
never repealed and that its principle persisted.’ 
It is also to be noted that William Burling’s 
spiritual father, George Fox, appealed as early 
as 1671 for the gradual abolition of slavery.” 

The high resolve of the women Quakers in 
Maryland’s Half-Yearly Meeting for 1678 is 
also worthy of rememberance. Those ladies 
urged * “strict justice” to Negroes as regards 
treatment, education, and religious benefits, and 
also decided that they would, upon returning 
to their home communities, “impregg on the 


'W. D. Johnston, Slavery in Rhode Island, Provi- 
dence, 1894, pp. 6-7; C. M. Andrews, The Colonial 
Period of American History, New Haven, 1936, II, p. 30. 

“N. Penney, ed., The Journal of George Fox, Lon- 
don, 1924, p. 277. 

‘R. Jones, The Quakers in the American Colonies, 


London, 1911, p. 321. 


minds of our Brethren and Sisters a close con- 
sideration of what may be called for at our 
hands in regard to this People, in consequence 
of our high profession of Justice and Equity.” 

And ten years later, February 18, 1688, his- 
tory records the presentation by the Dutch 


Quakers, Garret Henderich, Derick up de 
Graeff, Abraham up de Graeff, and Francis 
Daniell Pastorius, of the famous Germantown, 
Pennsylvania, protest against slavery.‘ Here one 
has a stinging denunciation of human enslave- 
ment on the basis of its un-Christian character, 
its cruelty, its immorality, its violence, and the 
grave danger it meant to the slaveholders. 


There exists, too, an anti-slavery sermon 
preached to Friends of Virginia and Maryland 
by William Edmundson on October 11, 1690, 
who appealed to his hearers to put themselves 
in the position of the slaves and who urged * 
them to consider whether they would not feel 
enslavement to be a terrible “aggravation.” “So 
make their condition your own; for a good 
conscience void of offense is worth more than 
all the world, and Truth must regulate all 
wrongs and wrong dealings.” 


In 1693 there appeared a strong anti-slavery 
pamphlet by a Pennsylvania Quaker, George 
Keith, entitled, ““An exhortation and caution to 
Friends concerning buying or keeping of Ne- 
groes,’ which repeated the arguments of the 
Protest of 1688. Five years later another 
Quaker, Robert Pyle of Pennsylvania, present- 
ed an anti-slavery paper to the Concord Meet- 
ing which repeated once more the arguments of 
1688 and added © a concrete program of reform 
entailing education and Christianization of the 
slaves leading to emancipation and providing 
for compensation to those freed slaves for their 
years of unrequited toil. 


The end of the seventeenth century marks 
the appearance of an anti-slavery agitator, Will- 
iam Southeby, who has been at least as greatly 
neglected as William Burling. The information 
concerning him is scant.’ It is known that he 
lived as a Catholic youth in Maryland and that 
sometime in the 1670’s he adopted the Quaker 
faith. He must then have moved north, for he 
is next heard of in 1696 in Philadelphia de- 
nouncing slavery. From then until 1718 (when 
record of Southeby is lost) he continued his 
anti-slavery activities notwithstanding the fact 
that even the Quaker hierarchy opposed, and 
twice censured, his work. 

4A. C. Thomas in Papers of the American Society of 
Church History (1897), VIII, pp. 295-297. 

5.W. C. Dunlap, Quaker Education in Baltimore and 


Virginia Yearly Meetings, Philadelphia, 1936, p. 434. 
6 Journal of Negro History (1937) XXII, pp. 488-493. 
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John Farmer, an English-born Quaker, is an- 
other heroic personage whose name has been 
forgotten and whose work was done contempo- 
raneously with Burling. He observed slavery 
at first hand in Barbadoes and Maryland in 
1711 and 1712 and developed keen emancipa- 
tionist sentiments. At the end of the latter year 
Farmer is recorded as being in Philadelphia. 
He next comes to notice in 1716 in Rhode 
Island, where his anti-slavery utterances made 
him conspicuous. However, “his testimony in 
this respect had not a ready entrance amongst 
his Friends there.” Farmer then published his 
radical sentiments and was quickly (probably 
in 1716 or early in 1717) disowned by the 
Newport Friends. This drastic action was con- 
tested by Farmer but it was upheld by the Phil- 
adelphia Yearly Meeting.* It was not until some 
sixty years later that the Quakers themselves 
had advanced, for the time being, to a clearly 


7 See an anonymous sketch of Southeby in The Friend 
(Philadelphia, 1855) XXVIII, pp. 293, 301, 309. 


SEE a people 
stretching lean arms 
to the sky 

in solemn supplication 
to mute gods 

who have listened 
with deafened ears 
through centuries. 


Steel shackles 

sunk deep 

in skin 

and bone 

on wasted limbs... . 
the clink clink 

of metal against stone 
mingling with anguished cries 
then growing faint 

and dying echoes 

in the lonely hills 

while fresh blood 

and tears baptize 

the never changing stage 
where millions dance 

a dizzy dance of death. 


Lean Arms To The Sky 


By OCTAVE LILLY, Jr. 


enunciated and boldly enforced anti-sl: ery 
stand. 
So much, then, for a notice of those wh . in 
addition to, and prior to, William Burling ere 
“the first to speak up against slavery.” It ~ to 
be added, however, that, since the obvio: s js 
often elusive, one forgets that the truly ori: inal 
abolitionists were the first slaves. The first 1 -ac- 
tical American abolitionists were those unkn »wn 
one hundred Negroes who, serving as slav: ~ in 
the short-lived colony, in what is now S. uth 
Carolina, of the Spanish explorer, Ayllon. re- 
volted * back in 1526, destroying the settle:ent 
and themselves fleecing to and living with the 
Indians. Those Negroes were not only America’s 
first abolitionists but were also the first people, 
aside from the Indians, to make a permanent 
home within the present borders of the United 
States. 
*See The Friend, XXVIII, p. 316. 


* For details see the present writer's Negro Slave Re- 
volts in the United States, N. Y., 1939, p. 17. 


New faces pleading 
upturned and reverent 

a varicolored pattern 

of black and white 

yellow and brown 

covering the universe 

and wavering along the brink 
between despair and hope . 
tho puzzled like birds 
startled from their nests 
they hurtle on 

knowing there is work to do 
and sensing the need 

of doing it together 

lest the fires of war 

and pestilence and greed 
consume the browning leaves 
of peace and brotherhood. 


I see a people 

for ages claimed 

by fruitless toil 
and blintl obedience 
becoming aware 
and biding time 
till strong enough 
to grind 

oppression into dust. 
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Survey of 


GREEN’ PASTURES CAMP AGAIN SCENE 
OF URBAN LEAGUE CONFERENCE 

Gr Pastures Camp, in the Michigan woods, sixty 
miles ‘rom Detroit, will be the scene of some heavy 
thinking over the Labor Day week-end. Once again, 
as for the past several years, officials of the National 
Urban League and its affiliated branches throughout the 
United States will seclude themselves in this country 
t for a three-day session of concentration upon the 
problems of the Negro city dweller. 

The League's executives will take with them to this 
centrally-located spot—which was donated to the Detroit 
Urban League by the late Senator Couzens and is oper- 
ated cach summer for the benefit of underprivileged 
colored youth—a number of members of the boards that 
govern the policies of the national and local organiza- 
tions, and a group of clerical employees. In the quiet 
atmosphere of the camp they will meet and discuss the 
League's accomplishments to date and make plans for 
the future. 

Unlike conventions of other organizations, this one 
will be informal from beginning to end, with no parade, 
mass meeting, or fanfare of publicity to dramatize it. 
Delegates will attend sessions in rough camp clothes, 
and will punctuate their deliberations with periods of 
ball-playing, horseshoe-pitching, swimming, rowing, and 
hiking. Emphasis at all meetings will be upon the ideas 
expressed rather than the method of their presentation, 
and everyone present will be expected to join in dis- 
cussing the various problems which delegates will pre- 
sent 

Outstanding speakers on the program will include 
B. J. Hovde, director of the Pittsburgh Housing Author- 
itv; Dr. M. O. Bousfield, director of the health pro- 
gram of the Julius Rosenwald Fund; Elmer A. Carter, 
editor of OPPORTUNITY Magazine and a member of 
the New York State Unemployment Insurance Appeal 
Board; Lester B. Granger, Secretary of the Standing 
Committee on Negro Welfare of the New York Wel- 
fare Council; and T. Arnold Hill, director of the De- 
partment of Industrial Relations of the National Urban 
League 

L. Hollingsworth Wood, chairman of the executive 
board of the National Urban League, will attend the 
conference—his first time at Green Pastures—and pre- 
side over several of the sessions. John C. Dancy, execu- 
tive secretary of the Detroit Urban League and director 
of Camp Green Pastures, will act as host to the dele- 
gates. Jesse O. Thomas, Southern Field Director of 
the National Urban League, will be in charge of ar- 
rangements, and will set the keynote of the conference 
at the opening session with a statement of objectives. 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON STAMP IS 
PLANNED BY POST OFFICE 


will be the first Negro to be so honored. 


the 


A new issue of stamps, bearing the picture of Booker 
T. Washington, founder of Tuskegee Institute, will be 
issued soon by the U. S. Post Office. Dr. Washington 


Month 


GOVERNOR SALTONSTALL APPOINTS NEGRO 
TO MASSACHUSETTS PAROLE BOARD 


The appointment of Joseph S. Mitchell, of Roxbury, 
Massachusetts, as a member of the Massachusetts Parole 
Board was announced recently by Governor Saltonstall 
of that State. Mr. Mitchell succeeded William H. S. Dab- 
ney, whose term had expired. Both men are Negroes. 


A native of Auburn, Alabama, Joseph H. Mitchell is 
a graduate of Talladega College and the Boston Uni- 
versity Law School. He has been practicing law in 
Boston since 1918. He is a member of the program com- 
mittee of the Republican National Committee. 


COLERIDGE BRAITHWAITE ONLY NEGRO TO 
RECEIVE A.B. AT HARVARD COMMENCEMENT 


The one Negro graduated with the Bachelor of Arts 
degree from Harvard College in June was Coleridge A. 
Braithwaite of Cambridge, Massachusetts, the son of 
Dr. and Mrs. John A. Braithwaite, long residents of 
Cambridge. 


Braithwaite majored in music and modern languages, 
and was graduated cum laude. During his years at Har- 
vard he was for a time a member of the glee club and 
the chapel choir, and a member of the Music and 
Italian clubs. He held the Buckley and Student Council 
scholarships, and maintained a high position on the 
Dean's list. His athletic activities included basketball 
and swimming. His thesis for honors was a study of the 
achievements of Samuel Coleridge-Taylor. 


Coleridge A. Braithwaite 
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LIEUTENANT LAWRENCE A. OXLEY GETS 
NEW GOVERNMENT ASSIGNMENT 

Lieutenant Lawrence A. Oxley, who for the past 
vear has served as a field representative for the United 
States Employment Service, was named on July 1 as 
Chief of the Negro Placement Service in the newly- 
created Social Security Agency. 

In his new position Lieutenant Oxley will be directly 
responsible for interpreting the placement program and 
objectives of the Agency to Negroes throughout the 
country. He has set as an immediate objective the focus- 
ing of attention of industrial leaders on the problem of 
the Negro worker in his search for adequate, productive, 
and continuing employment. He will also attempt to 
give state officials of the Agency an awareness of the 
difficulty faced by Negro workers in their search for 
employment, in the hope that they will direct their work 
toward opening up a greater and more varied job field, 

without regard to race. 

= 
CANTON URBAN LEAGUE ADDS GIRLS’ 
WORK SECRETARY TO ITS STAFF 

The appointment of Miss Anna Mae Sheppard, a 

recent graduate of the Atlanta University School of So- 
cial Work, as girls’ work secretary of the Canton, Ohio, 
Urban League, was announced recently. Miss Sheppard, 
who received her academic training at New Orleans 
University (now Dillard), has had several years of ex- 
perience as a group worker and recreational leader. 

FISK GRADUATE ELECTED TO HONORARY 
PSYCHOLOGY FRATERNITY 

Robert Duane Brown, a graduate of Fisk University 
in 1935 and a member of the faculty of the State Teach- 
ers College at Fayetteville, N. C., was elected to mem- 
bership in Psi Chi, honorary psychology fraternity, while 
doing graduate work for his M.A. degree at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois recently. 

ROOSEVELT SENDS GREETINGS TO 
LIBERIA ON BIRTHDAY 

On the recent anniversary of the founding of the 
West African republic of Liberia, President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt sent a special message of greeting to Presi- 
dent Edwin Barclay of that country. The message read: 
“On this anniversary of the founding of the Republic 
of Liberia, I extend cordial congratulations and sincere 
best wishes for your nation’s progress and prosperity.” 

* * 
RICHARD HURST HILL, SECRETARY OF 
HOWARD U., DIES AFTER ILLNESS 

Following a month’s illness at Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
Baltimore, Richard Hurst Hill, secretary of Howard 
University, died on July 19. Funeral services were held 
at Hillcrest Farm, Knoxville, Maryland, July 22. 

A native of Baltimore, Mr. Hill received his A.B. de- 
gree at Lincoln University, Pennsylvania; and the de- 
gree of B.S.T. from Harvard University. He was widely 
known as a result of five nation-wide tours sponsored 
by the Friends’ Service Committee of Philadelphia, in 
the course of which he lectured in forty-seven states, in 
Canada and in Mexico. 

His first connection with Howard University was in 
1931, as Special Assistant to the Presirent. When that 
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office was abolished he was made an instructor the 
School of Religion. He resigned to become pas: sy of 
the First Baptist Church, Charleston, West Vi inia 
later returning to Howard as Executive Secretary the 
President. Upon the retirement of Dr. Emmett J Score 
as Secretary of the University in 1938, he was apy; ted 


to this position. 
PHILADELPHIA EDUCATION BOARD 
MEMBER ASKS FOR TOLERANCE 


Speaking as one of a number of prominent Ph). ide] 
phians who are voicing, gh the American I ds 
Service Committee, their distaste for intoleran Dy 
John P. Turner, a member of the Philadelphia 
of Education, recently asserted that prejudi 


religious, is founded on ignorance, and that it 
cure is education 

“That the men of tomorrow may be as tree as p 
from prejudice,” Dr. Turner said, “the bovs and 
of today should be reared in an atmosphere of fis 
man interests. In such an atmosphere Jew and G 
Negro and Caucasian will know cach other's joy 
sorrows, cach other's triumphs and defeats. The A 
can ideal of fair play and justice for all will be 2 
aided by beginning to help children to know 
other.” 


WASHINGTON, D. C., MOTHER RECEIVES 
Ph.D. AT CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
Mrs. Gertrude B. Rivers, of Washington, D. C.. the 
mother of two children, aged twelve and eight, received 
of Doctor of Philosophy in English L 
guage and Literature at Cornell University in Jun 


the deeres 


Mrs. Rivers concentrated upon the field of English 
Romanticism, and minored in Old and Middle Enelis: 
and Dramatic Literature. “A Study of the Poetical Vo- 
cabularly of Percy Bysshe Shelly” was the subject of her 
thesis 


4 
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Gertrude B. Rivers. 
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LAWRENCE REDDICK, SCHOMBURG 
CURATOR, AWARDED Ph.D. DEGREE 


Lawr ce D. Reddick, newly-appointed curator of the 
Schomb ¢ Collection of Negro literature, was awarded 
his Ph degree by the University of Chicago last 
month. His dissertation was entitled “The Negro and 
the New Orleans Press: A Study of Attitudes and Pro- 


While gathering material for it, he collected 


paganc 
testimony from one thousand ex-slaves, and contributed 
a number of articles to newspapers and magazines. 

4 fo.mer teacher at Kentucky State College and at 


Dillard University, Mr. Reddick also served for a time 
gs assistant editor of the Journal of Negro History. 
He was recently awarded a Rosenwald Fellowship for 
travel the West Indies and Latin America, to collect 
historical data on the Negro and to observe race rela- 
those countries. 


RETURN OF SAVARIN RESTAURANT 
WORKERS URGED BY LEAGUE 


New hope for the employment of Negro workers to 


replace the forty colored waiters discharged trom th: 
Savarin Restaurant in Washington, D. C., Union Station 
recently, was seen this week following a conference of 
Urban League officials with S.C.C. Boyd, general mana- 
ger of the General News Company, at his headquarters 
in this city 

The Union News Company took over the restaurant 
when the Savarin Company forfeited its concession on 
July Ist. One of its first moves was to replace the 
colored waiters, many of whom had seen more than a 
decade of service, by white waitresses. 

Representing the Urban League at the conference 
were L. Hollingsworth Wood, chairman of the board of 
the National Urban League; T. Arnold Hill, director 
of its Department of Industrial Relations; and George 
W. Goodman, executive secretary of the Washington 
Urban League. 

Advised that the Union News Company had adopted 
a policy of employing only waitresses to serve patrons 
in the restaurants it operates, the League officials sug- 
gested the possibility of employing colored women to do 
this work. They maintained it would be possible to 
obtain a much higher grade of Negro waitress because 
of the lack of work opportunities for well-trained colored 
women. 

The Union News Company representative expressed a 
willingness to consider such a move, and promised to 
survey its possibilities in the course of a visit to Wash- 
ington within a few days. He said that plans were being 
made to completely renovate the restaurant facilities at 
the Union Station in Washington, and indicated that a 
staff of colored women might be employed when the 
place is reopened. 


PHILADELPHIA'S OUTSTANDING NEGROES 
HONORED BY NEWSPAPER WRITER 

A tribute to Raymond Pace Alexander, prominent 
Philadelphia lawyer, and his wife, Mrs. Sadie Alexander, 
was published in a recent issue of the Philadelphia 
Inquirer, a daily paper, in a column known as “Girard’s 
Talk of the Day.” The story reads, in part: 
“It is one thing to talk about facts, but quite a dif- 


Lawrence D. Reddick. 


ferent matter to know them. I suppose no one else in 
this State knows so thoroughly as does Raymond Pace 
Alexander, foremost lawyer, what the Negro race has 
contributed to this city and the Commonwealth. 

“If that broad statement needs an exception, then 
I award it to Mrs. Alexander. She is also a member 
of the Philadelphia bar and was the first Negro woman 
to receive a Ph. D. degree. She won that from the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1921, when only 23 
years of age. She also has her LL. B. degree from the 
University Mrs. Alexander's people have lived 
in this State for six generations, which will qualify her, 
as well as her eminent husband, to speak of the achieve- 
ments of the Pennsylvania Negroes as a group... . 

“This is a day when much stress is laid in all parts 
of the werld upon racial groups. When you study the 
records, you find that the Negro in Philadelphia has 
made a heavy contribution to our city’s industrial and 
cultural welfare. Here was the birthplace of the great 
African Methodist Church, which was founded in the 
year of the U. S. Constitution, 1787. It was then that 
its first Bishop, Richard Allen, withdrew from the white 
Methodist congregation. Today there are 2,500,000 
African Methodists with fifteen Episcopal districts in the 
United States and in other lands. This city was also the 
home of an unusually large number of celebrated Negro 
preachers. These included the late Bishop Benjamin 
N. Tanner and Bishops Coppin, Johnson, and Wright. 
And the renowned Negro artist, Henry Ossawa Tanner, 
son of the Bishop, saw his paintings in some of the 
leading gallaries of Europe and this country. His home 
was in Philadelphia. . Wherever people appreciate 
good cooking, the fame of Philadelphia’s Negro caterers 
has gone. Augustine Maptiste, who founded his cater- 
ing business here earlier than 130 years ago, more than 
once received orders for this or that culinary delight 
direct from European royalty. .. . 
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For a United Negro Trades 


BLACK WORKERS AND THE NEW UNIONS. 
By Horace R. Cayton and George S. Mitchell. 
Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina 
Press. $4.00. 

HE problem of the black worker in America is at 

once a problem of race and a problem of class. 

That the dual nature of this problem should in any 
measure be a matter of conflict is ironic commentary 
on the American labor movement and the democracy 
which bred it. Black Workers and the New Unions is 
essentially a study of the influence of the new labor 
legislation upon the factors involved in that tragic con- 
flict. 

For an analysis of these factors, the authors inter- 
viewed some 900 workers, foremen, plant managers, 
union officials and other persons interested in the prob- 
lem. Iron and steel, meat-packing, and the railroad car 
shops were the industries studied in detail. A survey of 
a variety of industries in the Birmingham district and 
a study of attitudes in the Negro community toward or- 
ganized labor, together with a proposed program for 
Negro labor, complete the volume. 

In whatever industry the authors questioned workers, 
they met with manifestations of this conflict. It was 
more pronounced in those industries where Negro work- 
ers had met with the hostility or indifference of white 
workers ; but it was ever present. The older workers re- 
called with bitterness strikes in steel, meat-packing and 
the railroad car shops. Nor were their roles in these strug- 
gles such as to endear them to their fellow white workers. 
Even more vividly in their minds were the assassinations 
of Negro railroad workers and the collusive efforts of 
certain A. F. of L. unions and the companies to elimin- 
ate black workers from that industry. Constant com- 
plaints were made against the common practice of re- 
stricting Negroes to semi-skilled and unskilled work—a 
practice they frequently attributed to the attitude of 
the white workers. 


Also to be reckoned with was the attitude of the Ne- 
gro community, as articulated by the middle class. In 
general, this attitude was hostile to trade unionism. Op- 
portunistically, some elements within the community ad- 
vocated strike-breaking as an entering wedge into in- 
dustry. Almost all elements believed that it was best to 
“play ball” with the employing class. Equally prevalent 
in the community were the advocates of racial salvation 
through a “black economy.” 

In spite of unsavory experience with certain unions 
and in spite of the general attitude of the Negro com- 
munity, the authors estimated that fifty per cent of the 
Negroes in iron and steel responded to the campaign 
of the C.I.O. in that industry. Due to the pressure of 
company unionism and the split between the A. F. of L. 
and the C.1LO., the campaign to organize the meat- 
packing industry has met with less success among both 
white and Negro workers. The open hostility of certain 
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A. F. of L. unions in the railroad car shops stir slated 
race consciousness and the organization of “ind pend. 
ent” all-Negro unions. 

The chapter on the Birmingham district gives in in- 
sight into the difficulties encountered in organizing white 
and black workers in a southern city. Even on the picket 
line, the mores of the South must be observed, Negro 
pickets being restrained from halting white strik »>reak- 
ers. In mixed unions, the races sit apart, and car must 
be taken never to address a Negro fellow mem ver as 
“Mister.” Nevertheless, under stimulus of the new labor 
legislation, some progress is being made in org.nizing 
southern workers. 

On the whole, however, the authors found that the 
new unions nad their leaders are less prejudiced and 
more conscious of the special problems confronting the 
Negro worker. Negro organizers have been employed 
to draw the Negro worker in. Particularly was this true 
of the Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee, und+r the 
resourceful leadership of veterans from John L. Lewis 
United Mine Workers, a union with a long record of 
relatively fair dealings with Negro members. 

After surveying the field, the authors conclude that 
the solution to the two-fold problem of the black worker 
lies in the organization of a United Negro Trades coun- 
cil composed of bona fide Negro trade unionists work- 
ing within the labor movement. They compare the pres- 
ent plight of Negro workers with that of Jewish workers 
in the late nineteenth century and point to the success 
of the United Trades as a model for Negroes to follow 

This is a sound suggestion, and, as the authors readi- 
ly admit, not a new one. In New York City, the Negro 
Labor Committee under the leadership of Frank Cross- 
waith is attempting to carry out such a program local- 
ly. Earlier efforts have also been made in this direction 
What the authors seem to overlook is the absence in the 
Negro community of some of the basic factors which 
contributed to the success of the U.H.T. and similar or- 
ganizations among other foreign-born workers: their 
common and distinct language ; their monopoly of cer- 
tain occupations, as the kosher trades; and their pre- 
dominance in certain other trades, as the extensive gar- 
ment industry in New York City. 

Negro workers, on the other hand, lack any such co- 
hesive bond as a distinctive language. Except in rare in- 
stances, as the Pullman porters and the dining car wait- 
ers, Negroes are not today predominant in any organ- 
izable occupations. While these factors do not make it 
impossible to organize a United Negro Trades, they tead 
to make it a more difficult task than the organization 
of such councils among certain other groups. Certainly 
there is a need of such an organization to “secure the 
effective incorporation of Negroes into the trade union 
movement” and to create a more “favorable union sen- 
timent in the Negro community.” 

Black Workers and the New Unions is a needed sup- 
plement to The Black Worker, by Spero and Harris. 
It is an important contribution to the growing literature 
on the economic status of the Negro and his role in the 
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labor movement. However, its scope is not 


Ameri 

as com; chensive as the earlier volume. Indeed, the 
yalue he book would have been enhanced had some 
consid: ation been given to the role of the Negro in 
the unionization of the automobile industry, the new 
mariti and transport unions, and the unions of white- 


collar rkers. On the other hand, the historical back- 
ground im iron and steel and in meat-packing might 
, greatly condensed inasmuch as the informa- 


have 

ton is largely derived from secondary sources. Numeri- 
cally, the white-collar workers t2ay be unimportant, but 
becaus of their role as the articulate leaders in the 


community, any effort to organize them is significant. 
For this reason mention might well have been made of 
the activities of the Amevican Federation of Teachers, 
the American Newspaper Guild, and the unions of civil 
employees and of social workers. 


--HENRY LEE MOON 


The Cold Times 


THE AGE OF THE FISH. By Odon von Horwath. 
Translated by R. Wills Thomas. New York: The 


Dia! Press. $2.00. 


NOVELIZED companion-piece to such a book as 

Erika Mann's School for Barbarians, The Age of 
the Fish pursues relentlessly the theme of moral and spir- 
itual decay among the people of a totalitarian state, 
which, though slightly disguised, is the Germany of 
today a Germany worshipping a strong man here called 
the Great Plebeian, a Germany feeding her school pop- 
ulation on theories that must eventually destroy the finer 
qualities of her youth. One character explains, “I'm only 
an amateur in astrology, but I know the earth's moving 
into the zone of the Fish. The souls of men, my friend, 


will become as rigid as the face of a fish.” 


Horvath, who was killed last year in an unfortunat 
accident in Paris, chose as his point of departure the 
racial theories of the Fatherland which succeed in en- 
tangling a young teacher in such difficulties that he is 
made to see the cold horror of a world from which love 
and sympathy and all other human attributes have been 
banished. “Cold times are coming —the Age of the Fish” 
is the burthen of the novel. The young school master, 
while reading a set of compositions on the subject, “Why 
do we need colonies?” comes across a statement that 
“All niggers are dirty, cunning, and contemptible His 
first mpulse is to cross the statement out but then he 
remembers that only recently he had heard this very 
opinion blaring from the loud-speaker in a restaurant 
He lets the statement stand, “For it is not for a school- 
master to question the opinions stated on the radio.” 
Later, in class, when he chides the student for his state- 
ments, reminding him that Negroes are human too, the 
class turns against him, parents put in complaints of 
“sabotage of the Fatherland,” the head of the school 
reminds him that the duty of teachers is to train students 
for war and that nothing must be brought to their at- 
tention which might take their minds from this su- 
preme objective. 


The teacher takes his class to a student military camp 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA 
1938 Placement Record—98.42% 
e 
Tuskegee Institute Graduates 
Get Jobs. 


A. L. TURNER, Registrar 


1894 1939 


TEXAS COLLEGE 
TYLER, TEXAS 


AN INSTITUTION OF HIGHER LEARNING 

rated by the Southern Association of Colleges 

and Secondary Schools; recognized by the State 

Board of Examiners of the Texas State Depart- 

ment of Education: the American Medical 

Association and Member of the Association of 
American Colleges. 


For information write: 


D. R. GLASS. President 


BENNETT COLLEGE 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 


A Distinctive College for Daughters 
of Discriminating Parents 
* 
Cultural Atmosphere Well Trained Faculty 
Ample Facilities 

Registration for New Students—September 14, 1939 

Registration for Returning Students—Sept. 19, 1939 

For Further Information, write 


THE REGISTRAR 


WILEY COLLEGE 
PIONEER INSTITUTION 
FOR EDUCATION OF NECROES IN THE SOUTHWEST 
SIXTY YEARS OF SERVICE 


Longest single continuous Administration of 
any Negro college. 
Nationally accredited “A” class institution. 


OFFERS: Degree course in Liberal Arts and 
Sciences and Home Economics, 
Special courses in Art, Business, 
Beauty Culture, Library Science, 
Music, Physical education. 
Capable faculty; several members of which have 
recognized literary productions to their credit. 


Patronizing territory covers 22 states, the District 
of Columbia, and two foreign countries. 


mM. W. DOCAN, President. Marshall, Texas. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Chartered by Act of Congress March 2, 1867 
72nd Year of Service Begins September 26, 1939 
NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL 
IN SCOPE AND INFLUENCE 


APPLICATIONS NOW BEING RECEIVED 
FOR SCHOOL YEAR 1939-40 
10,537 Graduates from All Departments of 
the University. Nine Schools and Colleges : 
College of Liberal Arts; School of Engi- 
neering and Architecture; School of 
Music; Graduate School; School of Reli- 
gion ; School of Law ; College of Medicine ; 
College of Dentistry and College of 
Pharmacy. 


Registration First Semester, September 23, 1939 
Registration Second Semester, February 5, 1940 
For Announcements of the Several Schools and 
Colleges, and for Applications for Permit to 
Register, Address 


THE REGISTRAR 
Howard University 
_ WASHINGTON, D. C. 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


XAVIER UNIVERSITY 


New Orleans, La. 
A Co-Educational Institution 
conducted by 
The Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament 
The University includes 

College of Liberal Arts 
College of Pharmacy 

The School of Education 
The Pre-Medical School 
The School of Social Service 
For further information address: 


THE REGISTRAR 


STORER COLLEGE 
HARPERS FERRY, W. Va. 
A de conferring liberal arts college. 
Scenic and historic setting unsurpassed. 
Storer believes that christian influences 
have a definite place in sound education. 


Address: THE PRESIDENT OR REGISTRAR. 


TILLOTSON COLLEGE 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 
College of Liberal Arts. Sciences, and Home Economics 
Co-Educational 
Accredited by Southern Association of Colleges. 
Excellent Faculty, Library, and Laboratory Facilities. 
Unusually Reasonable Rates. Beautiful Location. 
MARY E. BRANCH, Pres. WILLIAM H. JONES, Dean 
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where the results of their training show themsely Here, 
in an atmosphere of bitter hatred, a murder, « |d ang 
brutal, is committed. The teacher, although he | es no 
have the key to the murder, cannot tell all that |. know, 
for fear of implicating himself ; at last, however, \¢ per. 
ceives that the one decent thing for him to do i to tejj 
the complete truth even at the risk of the loss o! ‘iis jo} 
That such a thing as T 

isted had so long been forgotten in the Father. 


and of imprisonment. 


the effect was startling. At first the teacher is cor omned 


from all sides, but slowly from the depths of he » 


a few souls—one that of an expelled teacher, —nothe 
that of a student who could not continue to be eve a 
his schoolmates—-come to the assistance of the acher 
and the murderer is discovered. He is a member of th 
class—ir incarnation of the fish--a boy who ad 
wavs wanted to see how a human being came 

world and how he died. “He would have pro! 

every secret, but only to remain aloof, with his o 
tempt. He knew no awe: it was only cowardice whict 
His love for reality was but a 


composed his fear. 
for the truth.” 


Compounded with this simple narrative are 
faults of modern civilizations built upon a der 
fundamental truths. The 


sense of fear that surrounds all the characters, 


most consistent overtor 


which is born of a sense of ultimate doom. Th 
having lost hope, 

As searching satire, this book has er 
especially for the 


people without hope and, 
sensibilities. 
nificance for America, America 
South 
no accident that Blaine 


have been the runner ac 


editorial writer pointed out, it wa 
Rideout, from Texas, shoul 
ised of fouling Sidney Wood 
erson. What fundamental principles of decency car 


As at least one 


from schools which, in their very inception, den 
basic truths upon which they are supposedly built 
Ag of the Fish is not an 


monopoly 


exclusively Eu 


When the teacher loses his job in the Father. 
priest offers him another in Africa. The teacher 
and how it all starte 


ing his nickname, “The Nigger, 


smiles. But the priest does not smile, answering solet 

as though it were a point so controversial that its ver 
“What do 
ical in that? Negroes are men too.” The teacher thinks 
“Now I believe in God, but I didn't b 


blessing to black 


utterance must be guarded, you find so com- 
for a moment. 
lieve that white men brought any 
they brought God, but only as a part and parcel of a 
thousand dubious gifts.” The priest convinces him that 
his is a mission which need not be misused and, after 
the murder is solved, the teacher prepares to leave the 
land of the fish for Africa where, 
done and life may be lived as they could not be in the 
Fatherland. 


he implies, work may 


The Age of the Fish is a dispassionate and calm fore- 
cast of the end product of the modern totalitarian ideo- 
logies, from which human values have been eliminated 
and animal values substituted. “Scorn is their ideal. Cold 
times are coming.” This novel not only has great signif- 
cance for the present; it will remain a clear index to 
the mind of the youngest generation of this era. 
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4s Others See the American Negro 


LHOMME DE COULEUR. By Cardinal Verdier, 
Jacaues Roumain, Leopold Senghor and others. 
Pas, Plon, 1939. 

\ colored man, whether he be Japanese, Chinese, 

\merican, Brazilian, Haitian, or African, provides 
the th me for this timely contribution to that voluminous 


t of contemporary literature concerned with race. 


seem 
Under the editorship of Professor Danicl-Rops, twenty- 
two authors, representing different countries and opin- 


ions which are often conflicting, have contributed articles 


of varving quantity and quality which attempt to an- 
ewer these two questions: “What are the present rela- 
tionships between white and colored people? In what 
direction should we hope to see them develop?” 

From the introduction, by Cardinal Verdier, arch- 
bishop of Paris, through the delightful extract from 
Andre Gide’s Retour du Tchad, and the articles on 


South Africa, and French Indo-China, the book 


Haiti, ° 
sught-provoking and significant. Space limitations, 
however, compel this reviewer to restrict his attention 
brief consideration of the three the 
and M. Senghor’s remarkable essay on 


is th 
to a articles on 
American Negro, 
The Black Man's Contribution.” 


The first of the studies of the American Negro was 
Jean Canu, a Frenchman, 
taught at Brvn Mawr. M. Canu stresses the 
and educational aspects of the problem, and considers 
the Booker Washineton-DuBois schools of thought. The 
statements like the follow- 


who formerly 


written by 
economic 


makes controversial 


author 


ing 
The apparition, the incessant development of this 
black elite the result of the 


educational work 
Ne gro ¢ duc ator, 


are, in large measure, 
and propagandistic 


great 


undertaken 


about sixty years ago by the 


Booker T. Washington. 

The most celebrated and the oldest (American 
universities) are practically forbidden to colored 
students. 


Frankly perplexed, Professor Canu suggests: “Could 
we not perhaps aid our American fricnds discreetly 
with our own colonial experience ?”’ The United States 
might, indeed, profit from an acquaintance with liberal 
features of French tradition, but that knowledge would 
hardly be sufficient to provide the desired solution. 

The Haitian author, Jacques Roumain, is responsible 
for the second chapter on the American Negro. Wield- 
ing a scathingly ironic pen, M. Roumain points out num- 
erous inconsistencies in American prejudice. Commun- 
the way out to M. Roumain who, 
ally, cites the American travel account of a communist, 
Viadimir Pozner (The Disunited States) as the only 
example of a French writer “who has revealed the true 
picture of black America.’ This reviewer has stated else- 
where his admiration of M. Pozner’s essay and his regret 
that the visitor's contacts were somewhat hampered by 
being largely confined to communistic circles. 

\ Catholic priest is the author of the third American 
article. It is not surprising that to Father La Farge, 
catholicism will solve the problem: 


ism seems incident- 
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The Negroes who reflect, and they are num 
are now their the Ca 
church to find the cooperation and line of c 
which they need in the 


turning eyes toward 


struggle. 


the 


catholicism seems t 


Without disparaging the liberalism of 
church 
christian of the more important sects in this « 
regret that Father La Farge { 


such a statement as the fi 


for, to this reviewer, 
I none the less 
necessary to include 


Some of the 
athletes . . . 
finest Negro sculptors in the world, 
Barthé and Elizabeth Prophet, 
Catholics can also claim the brilliant actor, D 
. and Freddie Washington, the k 


country 


most remarkable American 


are young Negro catholics. Th 
voung Ri 
are both catt 
Haynes . . 
Negro actress in the 


A significant feature of the section devoted 
is that no French Negro intellectual approached 

fessor Daniel-Rops would consent to prepare 

ment of conditions in the French African doma 
refusing to provide Hitler and Mussolini with are 
to be used against There obvious! 
bittered French Negroes who would have seized 1 
portunity the liberal of th 
but their testimony is not to be found i: 


France are, 


to denounce most 
nations, 
pages. 
One French 
ghor, who holds one 
the French educational system, has contributed 
ever, a remarkable study of the “Negro soul.” With 
jingoism, M. Senghor gives a scholarly appraisal of 
elements of modern civilization which spring fro: 
gro cultures. Much of the the 
knowledge of the cultural contribution of the 
He quotes from Cullen, Hughes, Lewis Al 
He also cites authors like Dela- 
and Georges Hardy. But the 


and magnificently 


Leopold Sed 


highest degrees awarded by 


African, a Senegalese, 


of the 


article reveals 
Negro. 
and Alain Locke 
Gide, Frobenius 
motivating ideas 
welded together. 

L’homme de Couleur richly deserves translation and, 


better still, 


der, 
fosse, 
his are 


are own, 


reflection 
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The Story of the Ku Klux Klan 
INVISIBLE EMPIRE. By Stanley F. Horn. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $3.50. 
ERE the editor of The Southern Lumberman 
first time the complete 
founding and growth of 


gath- 
and 


ers together for the 
incredible record of the 
Ku Klux Klan—a_ remarkable 
of the fact that the Klan was and still is a secret organ- 
and veiling most 


achievement in view 


ization, keeping no written records 
of its activities in deepest mystery. 

Invisible Empire is not precisely a history of the Klan 
historically accurate insofar 


rather it is a story—made 


as possible—based upon the results of intensive pers 
through old and newspape! 
and numerous interviews with surviving members 


nal 
research 
files, 
of the early davs of Klan activity. 


It asserts that the Klan began its tumultuous career 
1865, 


correspondence 


as an innocuous social club formed in December, 
by six well-bred young men who lived in a smal] town 
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nessee; that it was for several years merely a 
of harmless amusement: and that its use of vio- 
d terrorism was more or less a natural outgrowth 


{th social and economic turmoil of the South of that 


Th author not only traces the operation of the 
a whole during the period when it spread 


Klar 
throuchout the South like a prairie fire, but goes into 
detail in drawing a picture of the Klan’s growth in 


mans of the Southern states. Case after case of Klaa 
cited without editorial comment, and the 


aC Is 
ad s allowed to form his own conclusions as to the 
good or the bad the organization was able to accomplish 


In the main this history of the Invisible Empire is a 
ff violent death and bloodshed for Negroes who 
{ attempt to stand up for their rights, of terrorism 
t down the “lawless Negroes and the Carpetbag- 
gers and of murder, arson, and a free use of the 


yping post to re-attain the “white supremacy which 


nion’s victory in the Civil War had threatened 
The author fixes 1868 or 1869 as the date when the 
gradually melted away 
And this 


Klan formally disbanded 


and disregards its many modern-day revivals 


would seem to be an error of omission, 
“putting the Negro back 


becaus« the 


Klan certainly was active in 
in his place” in the vears that followed the World War. 
and recent news reports would indicate that the men 
n white sheets still ride today, at least down in Miami, 
Florida 

On the whole, however, 
accurate, and well-documented 
excellent appendix carrying a full prescript of 
the Klan, an interview with General 
is 


the book is thorough-going, 
Its value is enhanced 


an 
the ritual of 
Nathan Bedford Forrest, the cavalry leader who 
definitely named as the first head of the great Invisible 
Empire, and a complete list of references on the subject 


EDWARD LAWSON. 


Children in the Country 
PERSIMMON CREEK. By Nellie Page Carter, 
ith illustrations by Alice Caddy. New York: 

9 


w 


Long 38. $2.00. 

is a story for children whose setting is th: 
rural peasant-type life of the Negro. Jeff and Prin- 
cess, a little Negro brother and sister, are its central 
characters, but also important are Mammy, the child- 
grandmother with whom they live, their Uncle 
Billy, Dick (a white playmate), and various and sundry 
neighbors, both white and colored. Jeffs dominating 
motive is to earn a mule and Princess longs to own a 
guitar. Neither ever misses a chance to turn a penny 
toward the desired end. The thriftiness of these child- 

ren may suggest a valuable lesson to young readers 
Jeff and Princess, who have come from Kansas Citv, 
become so attached to Persimmon Creek that they neve 
want to leave. So successfully are the attractions of 
rural life portrayed that the reader quite sympathizes 
with them in their desire to stay, even though the por- 
traval of Mammy’s cabin and the entire setting is not 
nduly idealized. The local color employed in the story 
ade very vivid by the successful use of dialect and 
introduction of Negro folk songs, local historv, and 


ongmans, Green & Co. 


rstitions. 
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THAT OTHERS MIGHT LIVE 
(Continued from Page 234) 


where. The officer summoned a taxica! and 
they started for the hospital. But they hac! cone 
only a short distance before Teenie died 


A little later, the officer took Ma and | 
home. It was an early hour of the mo 
but everywhere in Harlem small groups 
still rioting. Ma could hear, every now and 
the shatter of glass, the wild, loud voices o! 
and the wailing of a police siren that sen 
chills through her as she rested at the 
of the table still set for the supper thar 
never been eaten. 

Ma sat there, half in a daze, looking . 
the room which had always had a “sorta 
fortin’ ” effect cn her. There in her kitche 
was usually able to solve most of her prob 
but now nothing seemed to help her. 


Her eyes drifted to the skates at the en 
the couch. For a moment she saw Bennie 
skated so often on the sidewalk downstairs 
was so big and strong and healthy. She was al- 
ways afraid that sometime he would fall and 
hurt himself, but he never did. She though: of 
the day that he bumped the lady next door. 
“He didn’t railly mean to do it, I don't 
what they say. . . . I know he ain't railly 
a’tall. He’s a good boy.” 


HE looked over at the machine, at Louise's 

magazines and patterns. “Po’ Louise,” she 
muttered, “she’s got a right to git a little qual- 
some at times, she work so hard and doan git 
none o’ the nice things she wants. . . . She's a 
good girl. . . . It ain’t been easy for a “tall.” 

Up on the top of the china-closet she saw 
Teenie’s books. As she looked at them, her eyes 
filled with tears. ““He’s been a good boy; he's 
allays been so good ’n kind t me. He ain’t never 
cause me no trubble. . . . Yes, he wus so smart, 
allays studyin’. . . . I'll miss ‘im a settin’ there 
studyin’ ever night. . . . He was goin’ to be a 
great lawyer so ’e could git me all de things | 
ain’t got. I knew he would’a too, if—” 


As she looked at Carl's placards, she asked 
herself if she had done anything to deserve 
the hard thing which she now had to bear. One 
son lying cold and dead; another who had 
helped to stir up the riot that had killed 
him. 

“Carl’s cause me so much trubble and worry, 
ever since ’e wus a baby. Sicknes’ fust, and den, 
when he was big enough, ’e got into everything 
a boy could git into. . . . Since ’e’s started with 
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then. there “radicals” I expect mos’ anything, 
but | never expect’ him to bring this on me.” 


Sne glanced at the placards again, and the 
larg: red-and-black letters seemed not to annoy 
her any more; they made her think of the shoe 
store. and again she was almost glad that the 
crowd had smashed its windows. She looked 
at them again, but this time she thought of 
Teenie and of Carl, and something deep inside 
of her began to well up. She tried to fight it 
back, but struggle as she might, she could not 
hold it: she had to say it. 


Why couldn't it a been Carl instead of Teen- 
’ Now she had said it; now it was out. At 
that moment she nursed a stronger hate than 
she had ever known before in all her life. “Gawd 
fergive me,” she whispered, “But I wish he'd 
never come home! I wish he'd go way some- 


where—-anywhere outa mah sight!” 


wite was about to get up and tear the placards 
“into a thousand pieces when, suddenly, 
the door opened. In the doorway stood Carl, 
holding Bennie in his arms. Ma looked at them. 
Bennie’s face was a mask of bruises and ban- 
dages. He jumped from Carl's arms, ran to her, 
and fell with his head in her lap, yelling between 
sobs, “Ma, I didn’t mean to take the knife, I 
was only looking at it, Ma. I didn’t mean to 
take it.” 


Even this didn’t seem to awaken a single 
Ma just sat there staring at Carl. 


“There, Ma,” said Carl, “is a prime example 
of capitalist brutality.” He pointed to Bennie. 
“But we've showed them! We've showed them! 
There'll be jobs in those stores now, Ma, just 
wait and see. There'll be a job for me, a job for 
Bennie, a job for everybody—thousands of 
them, yes, thousands of them! . . . It’s worth 
the beating that Bennie 


” 


even-——. 


emotion ; 


got; ves, it’s worth 


He stopped suddenly and spoke quietly. 
“Y'know, I heard a kid got killed tonight. . . . 
Can you imagine how his mother must feel. . 
It's an awful thing, and yet she ought to be 
proud. . . . Think of it, Ma, somebody had to 
give a son so that Harlem could have jobs. . . . 
A life, so that others might live.” 


“That others might live,” said Ma quietly, 
thoughtfully. “Yes, Carl, I can imagine. And I 
guess she oughta be proud. As proud as that 
mother who gave a son mighty near two thou- 
sand years ago—that others might live. . . .” 
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